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ART ON THE EDGE 

Antilles is the adventure of the new. 

Antilles Records offers a whole range of fresh and exciting musics, from the heat of Afro-Cuba to the finest in 
contemporary jazz; from the latest compositional works to the challenging new areas of rock. 


NANA VASCONCELOS: Bush Dance. Solo alb 


n by Brazil’s rr 


DAVID MANN: Games. Debut album by rising young American alto saxophone player. 

CD: ANCD 8702 CASSETTE: ANC 8702 • ALBUM: AN 8702 

SAMUEL ZYMAN: Bashe. Modem compositional work featuring the Prometheus Trio from New York’s Juilliard School Of Music. 
CD: ANCD 8703 • CASSETTE: ANC 8703 ■ ALBUM: AN 8703 

JEFF BEAL: Liberation. First album by young jazz trumpet player based in San Francisco. 

CD: ANCD 8704 • CASSETTE: ANC 8704 • ALBUM: AN 8704 

JIM PEPPER: Cornin’ & Coin’. American Indian whose work successfully updates his people's traditonal music. 

CD: ANCD 8706 CASSETTE: ANC 8706 • ALBUM: AN 8706 

PHILIP GLASS: Koyaanisgatsi. One of the world's finest modem composers with his celebrated soundt 
CD: ANCD 8707 

STARTLED INSECTS: Curse of the Pheromones. Series of strident instrumentals composed as mini-soundtracks to 
CD: ANCD 8708 • ALBUM: AN 8708 

TREVOR JONES/COURTNEY PINE: Angel Heart. The soundtrack to Alan Parker’s movie. Music written by Trevor Jo 
CD: ANCD 8709 ■ CASSETTE: ANC 8709 ■ ALBUM: AN 8709 

DANIEL PONCE: Arawe. Afro-Cuban magic by one of New York's finest percussionists. 

CD: ANCD 8710 ■ CASSETTE: ANC 8710 • ALBUM: AN 8710 

THE LODGE: Smell Of A Friend. Antilles’ contribution to the rock ’n’ roll debate. Features Peter Blegvad and John Gi 


-black jazz big band. Features many of Britain’s finest young music 


LOUNGE LIZARDS: No Pain For C 


h-hit comedy movie directed by hi: 
tzz group, led by John Lurie. 


ne of his finest bands. 


POWER TOOLS: Strange Meeting. A jazz power-trio featuring guitarist Bill Frisell, bassist Melvin Gibbs and drummer Ronald Shannon Jackson. 
CD: ANCD 8715 CASSETTE: ANC 8715 • ALBUM: AN 87’" 

GIL EVANS: Priestess. Re-issue of live album recorded in the 

ANDY SHEPPARD: Andy Sheppard. Critically acclaimed de 
CD: ANCD 8720 • CASSETTE: ANC 8720 • ALBUM: AN 8720 
YOMO TORO: Funky Jibaro. Puerto Rico meets salsa on thi: 

CD: ANCD 8723 CASSETTE: ANC 8723 ALBUM: AN 8723 

COURTNEY PINE: Destiny's Song (& The Image Of Pu 


ranford. 




;e’s guitarist Jakko together with dn 


younger brother of Americ 
in and the Indian percussionist 


DEFUNKT: Made In America. The prime exponents of the radical jazz-funk scene that developed out of New York in the early-Eighties. 

CD: ANCD 8730 ■ CASSETTE: ANC 8730 ALBUM: AN 8730 

DAGMAR KRAUSE: Tank Battles. A classic exploration of the work of Hanns Eisler, Germany’s great political composer. 

CD: ANCD 8739 • CASSETTE: ANC 8739 .ALBUM: AN 8739 

NANA VASCONCELOS & THE BUSHDANCERS: Rain Dance. Further world music investigations by the Brazilian maestro and his group. 
CD: ANCD 8741 CASSETTE: ANC 8741 .ALBUM: AN 8741 

ANDY SHEPPARD: Introductions in the Dark. The second album by Britain's award-winning jazz saxophonist 
CD; ANCD 8742 • CASSETTE: ANC 8742 • .ALBUM: AN 8742 

DANNY THOMPSON: Whatever Next. Jazz and folk connexions by the world s finest acoustic bassist. 

CD: ANCD 8743 • CASSETTE: ANC 8743 ALBUM: AN 8743 

TREVOR JONES: Mississippi Burning. Trevor Jones' evocative soundtrack for Alan Parker's award-winning movie. 

CD: ANCD 8745 * CASSETTE: 8745 • ALBUM: AN 8745 
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New Fusion 

by Paul Gilroy 

A loud historic chant to ‘Give the drummer some’ echoes 
through the dancehalls, but these days, nobody's content just 
to be a drummer. The cruellest month of the year has brought 
new albums from three of jazz-funk’s hottest trapspeople all of 
whom are trying desperately to be remembered for more than 

box. Real Life Story is Tf.rri Lyne Carrington's long- 
awaited debut as a leader on Verve Forecast. Produced by 
Robert Irving III, it's an untidy mixture of styles which 
doesn't really do justice to her copious but ill-directed talents. 
Looking down the who’s who credits, it's hard to imagine 
what could have gone wrong with the sessions. Grover, 

conception sounds hasty and the overall effect is gravely 
disappointing. A similar problem in making the transition 
from trusty sideperson to writer/producer has afflicted Omar 
Hakim’s debut album Rhythm Deep (GRP). The inevitable 
desire to escape the constricting role of supporting player to 
the stars has lead him away from fusion altogether and towards 
an aimless, pop-soul blend that is the obvious by-product of all 
those tours with Sting. There’s probably an omen in the fact 
that Omar’s frail and over-exposed vocalising reminds me of 

is tough but even the bass of Scott Ambush can't cover up the 
basic limitations in the material. Peter Erskine completes 
our trio of demon drummers. Motion Poet (Denon, CD only) is 
his third solo set and has an equilibrium and coherence that 
Terri and Omar have not so far been able to find. Erskine’s 
starting point is “Fu-Bop" - the racy, insubordinate jazz genre 
inaugurated but now left far behind by the Brecker Brothers 
and other alumni of the legendary band Dreams. Bassman 
Will Lee, who is a survivor from that era, holds down the 
uptempo tracks as only he can but there are also more pastoral, 
abstract pieces where Erskine teams up with Marc Johnson and 
John Abercrombie. While we’re on drummers, Dave WeckI 
does a brilliant job of hi-jacking John Patitucci’s new set On 
The Corner (GRP) and Billy Johnson’s playing is a powerful 
factor in the all round excellence of Bay Area guitarist Ray 
Obiedo’s first solo outing Perfect Crime (HipPocket). Finally, 


Paquito D’Rivera who has been reunited with his wife and son 
after nine long years of trying to get them out of Cuba. 


Round Up 
The Usual 
Suspects 

by Biba Kopf 


;s who’ve attemped to crack the 
>n rock, only the Germans 
and over, driving in wedge 
after wedge of explosive ideas that have shattered English- 
speaking rock's smug face. Recall Krautrock, Motorik, 
the postpunk Catastrophists and marvel at the German 
contribution to the music’s essential fluxus state. A compila¬ 
tion, Deutschland Strike-Back Vol 1, from the recently- 
launched, eponymously-titled specialist label, makes abun¬ 
dantly clear exactly how rich the last decade’s been. Drawing 
mostly from Hamburg entreprovocateur Alfred Hilsberg's 
stable of labels like Zickzack, What's So Funny About . . . 
and Cashbeat, it features Einstuerzende Neubauten, DAF, 
Holger Hiller’s Palais Schaumburg, Kastrierte Philosophen, to 
name a few. That's the immediate past commendably com- 

richest of pickings, a fact evidenced by the almost wholesale 
reversion to English language and conventional rock forms. 
Aware of the lack, yet eager to prove gloom-mongers wrong, 
Hilsberg has been scouring Deutschland for material for an 
electro-oriented Strike-Back. Vol 2 that’ll restore the German 

there. Once derivative I Was A Teenage Foetus purse snatch¬ 
ers, they've since come into their own as electronic dub heavies 
on the Adrian Sherwood-aided 1 2" More And Faster and the LP 
UA10E, the latter a bizarre and often splendid confusion of 
tropic reggae and bombed-out House music. In the meantime 
Die Erde, new cold stars of Vol /, have recorded a 12" version 
of their outstanding “Party" piece for distorted and disorient- 

You don’t have to be German to be invited to my parties; 
talking dirty also gets you accepted (fuck you, then - Ed). The 









for this debased age, and only marginally less penetrating in 
their foulness. Their Murdering Hell's Happy Cretins (SST) is as 
musically racey as their spitball satire is crushingly obvious. 
Pussy Galore’s Dial M For Motherfucker , a hardcore pop-art 
blow up of Jagger’s badboy sneer, is harder, uglier and, 
conceivably, dafter in its ambition to be universally reviled. 

Rip Rap 

by Russell Lack 

Hi Track fans, welcome to the pit-stop and already we 
seem to have a little glitch. What's up chief? “HOT 97FM 
they call me up and say; 'Freddy, Samantha Fox’s record’s 

serious, so can you save it? (What am I saying?) “Sure, so I get 
on my Apple computer, split the record onto two tracks, do an 
overdub, tie in a few things and then the label asks: Can you 
do that for the record as well?”’ So the record you hear isn’t 
necessarily what you buy, but then . . . Golly you technical 
boys have really come on, an’ I thought you just swapped the 
plugs around, nice suit by the way. Freddy Bastone’s pretty 
much a veteran at 24, (that means you get to scratch CDs and 
not just vinyl, courtesy Technics)-, ten years as a DJ peaking at 
NYC’s Danceteria from whence came the Corporation Of 
One project (Desire), of which "The Real Life” was but a 
sample (oops!) The album Black Like Me is a strangely ethereal 
collision of gestures, spoken parts courtesy of Martin Scorsese’s 
back catalogue, and the shifting sands of New York’s club¬ 
land, frozen cryogenetically for just a few seconds sometime 
around mid-February, and already beginning to thaw (Eeeek!). 

It’s easier now to get famous in music than it's ever been. 
Bristol's Tru Funk Posse, at 11 and 15 years old, are 
outrageously talented and are justly working with Smith and 
Mighty, probably this country’s best rap producers. “Break 
The Beat" (Three Stripe), the only release so far, is perhaps a 
trifle harsh for general consumption, but promises future 
greatness. Beware of strangers with open cheque books and 
boiled sweeties, kids! De La Soul’s debut will need no 
introduction; however, in the wake of Transatlantic DAISY- 
hysteria, it would be easy to overlook Just-Ice’s “The Desolate 
One” which crept out through Sleeping Bag UK — produced 
and largely dominated by KRS One it’s a compulsive blend of 
ragamuffin and hip hop stylings married to a sound political 


In A Latin 
Groove 

by Sue Steward 

During a pop-in recently to my favourite record shop 
in Miami Beach (Discos Figueroas) I was updated on the 

Miami cumbia collection from La Sonora Terremoto with 

xion, with some salsa and a ballad as well. Still a talking and 
selling-point is Joe Arroyo’s late '88 album, Fuego En Mi 
Mente (hopefully to be released here this summer via the 
Mango label, but, before that, a compilation of greatest hits 
will coincide with World Circuit’s promotion of a live show in 
London’s Empire Rooms on 2 July). Joe Arroyo is a Colombian 
singer, songwriter, bandleader, arranger, a consistently dedi¬ 
cated barrier-dissolver. Colombia’s own brand of salsa is 
cumbia , that jaunty rocking style familiar here through the 
memorable Nescafe cinema ad, but for Arroyo, cumbia is just 
one possible element in his music: on the latest album Si Si 
Gole is a curious hybrid with African soukous and even Malian 
pop, cut with cumbia and salsa, while in his scats on “Las 
cajas" he’s a human cuica. 

Meanwhile, back in Miami, the battle for the true defini¬ 
tion of the Miami Sound: Gloria Estefan in the studio with 
a new album, for summer release, while the original Sound 
team, who concocted all those Latin-rock fusions and lived 
with the name The Jerks, have caught Chris Blackwell’s eye, 
re-named themselves Bandera (flag) and produced a sizzling 
first album which will keep MSM on their toes - plenty of 
salsa, definite tinges of August Darnell and the Savannah 
Band; this could be one of the summer hits. 

Ah, summer, and it’s festival time again. Bob Wisdom 
sounding very pleased with himself at the ICA, after joining 
Lucy Duran’s Cuban music expedition, and returning with 
contracts for a Cuban festival (25 July, one week) “Suave”, 
featuring some of the toughest originators of salsa-roots music: 
rumba singer Carlos Embale with Septeto Nacional; a 
stunning (even by Cuban standards) dance and singing troupe, 
Los Munequitos, including the father and originator of the 
rumba rhythm; plus Syntesis, who have updated the Afro- 
Cuban chant and drumming music associated with saints- 
worshipping. Some hefty roots in the Mall. 





















into 

the 


powerhouse 


groove 


Despite t h e fact that the UK was at the forefront of 
the jazz-rock movement, spearheaded by the Graham Bond 
Organisation in the early 60s, consolidated by Colosseum et al 
in the late 60s and early 70s, and still flourishing today with 
such bands as Nucleus and Barbara Thompson’s Paraphernalia, 

electric bass and rock-solid powerhouse-groove drumming, has 

Fusion (DSF). Its original members were Courtney Pine 
Quartet founder-member Joe Bashorun (keyboards), Yes/No 
People collaborator Patrick Clahar (saxes), Phillip Bent Band 
guitarist Tony Remy, Guildhall graduate Nick Cohen (bass) 
and Trinity-trained son of Osibisa founder, drummer Frank 
Tontoh. 

In Remy’s words: “There’s a great tradition of fusion bands 
in America - Wayne Shorter, Weather Report, Yellow jackets 
etc - but not a lot like that here, though there’s a big market 
for it. We’re trying to cross over from being seen as a jazz band 
to draw in the reggae and rock crowds as well." 

With this in mind, DSF have mounted something of a 
blitzkrieg in recent months, rehearsing, recording a demo 
tape, playing an increasing number of gigs in a variety of 
venues across the country, generally trying to establish a 
unique sound. Patrick Clahar defines this process as “looking 
at what’s happening at the moment in all spheres of music and 
trying to use and develop it in a jazz-based way". Despite 
losing two members along the way - Bashorun to the 
Womacks and Tontoh to Tanita Tikaram - DSF, with new 

mixture not oppressively beholden to any single element. 

True to their name, though, they’re not satisfied. Clahar 
again: “Our sound’s constantly developing. As our musical 
influences and tastes change, they’ll affect the band. We all 
listen to different things, from rock to pure straightahead jazz, 
and we want to bring all that to one setting and end up with 
an instantly recognisable sound. We’ve not quite reached that 
stage yet - we’ll know when we have." For this reason, they’re 

Remy underlines Clahar’s caution: “A record deal might help 


that’d be fine - but you see a lot of bands dying to get their 
work on plastic and it comes out and sounds like a rush — and 
it's in the bargain bin the following week. I’d like a record of 
ours to have a pop-style production. When you hear a pop 
album, even if you might not like the music, the sound is 
brilliant." 


Nearly as important as the sound in these media- 
obsessed days is image, and DSF recognise this. Nick Cohen is 
keen to steer the band away from the stereotypical jazzer image 
of “woolly jumpers, T-shirts and beer bellies”; Patrick Clahar 
puts it even more bluntly: “People aren’t going to want to look 
at you if you look a mess. There’s no reason why we shouldn’t 
play what we want and have a strong image, appealing not just 
to your jazzers.” 

Asked to name his inspirations, though, Clahar goes 
straight to the heart of the modern jazz tradition: “Coltrane is 
my role-model but, more recently, Mike Brecker. He’s 

Clahar is also keen to stress his debt to jazz generally: “I’d like 
to emphasise our respect for the jazz tradition, because a lot of 
fusion bands haven’t given that respect, but straightahead jazz 
has been done and can’t be bettered. We’ve got to move on.” 

progression and popularisation, despite DSF being very much 
a democratic group, will inevitably fall on the shoulders of 
Tony Remy. This is not only due to the fact that he is both the 
most immediately arresting solo voice, with an imaginative 
facility quite breathtaking at times, and the band’s most 
prolific composer. It’s also because his instrument, being by 

those disciplines - rock, funk, reggae, jazz/harmolodics - 
which have been thrown so beguilingly into the melting pot to 
form the band’s sound. 

My own particular route to loving DSF — through a mixture 
of nostalgia for rock guitar heroes like Hendrix, Winged Eel 
Fingerling and Frank Zappa; a lively appreciation of their 80s 
jazz-based equivalents like Bill Frisell, John Scofield, Elliott 
Sharp and Hiram Bullock; plus a healthy dose of admiration 
for the contemporary power-funk of saxophonists like Jan 

many for those Desperately Seeking Fusion. • 






Let's start with the radio this month. What do you 
think about an all-day jazz station serving the London area? If 
one-man powerhouse Dave Lee gets his way, it could soon be 
reality. Dave is masterminding the bid by London Jazz 
Radio to win the franchise for London FM, the frequency slot 
for a new station for the capital. Though he faces stiff 
competition from Classic FM, Capital/Time Out, Kiss FM and 
others, Dave is adamant that the audience is there. “What we 
discovered was that for all previous market research on jazz, 
people were asking the wrong questions. People don’t know 
that they like jazz. They don't realise that if they like, say, Nat 
King Cole or George Benson, they'd come within our poten¬ 
tial audience, as well as the hard-core jazzers. We’ll cover 
every kind of jazz and blues base. Besides, if I want to listen to 
jazz when I’m shaving in the morning, I don't want to be told 
by the IBA or the BBC that I can't!” This man needs your 
support: applications have to be entered by 4 June, so send all 
letters of encouragement and agreement to Dave Lee at 1 Astor 
Close, Kingston Hill, Kingston-on-Thames, Surrey KT2 7LT 
. . . And the picture on “regional” radio isn’t quite as gloomy 
as the recent BBC “rationalisation" suggests. The Cat's old 
chum Bob Harrison is now doing a three-hour jazz program¬ 
me on Brunei Radio, broadcasting out of Swindon on 
1161 KHz (or 936 KHz West Wiltshire) - and the station 
jocks are encouraged to play jazz as a regular part of their 
programming! Let’s hear it for West Country initiative! . . . 
Finally, on the airwaves: welcome to FTP (For The People) 
Radio, which has won the incremental licence for the Bristol 
area. They promise specialist jazz, reggae and soul program¬ 
mes in what’s basically a Black Music format, starting on 30 
September . . . 

On to recorded matters. British majors still seem reluc¬ 
tant to release albums by American heavyweights over here. 


CBS appear less than ei. t ..usiastic about putting out David 
Murray’s excellent new Ming's Samba here (to be reviewed next 
month). At least their Dirty Dozen Brass Band album will 
be here soon, to tie in with a visit by the band. Meanwhile, 
CBS continues to soak the market with indifferent pop 
material which probably doesn't sell in greater quantities than 
any, ahem, jazz record . . . Steve Williamson and Jason 
Rebello secure deals with Polydor’s Urban label . . . a set by 
the American Jazz Orchestra due on Atlantic . . . Craig 
Harris has a new set for JMT which pays homage to James 
Brown, Cold Sweat Plays J.B. . . . and Blue Note, despite 
Michael Cuscuna’s belief that vinyl is a thing of the past, 
seem to be returning to the LP for some of their reissues. 
London punters will have noted US pressings of useful items 
such as Hank Mobley’s The Turnaround and Lou Donaldson's 
Quartet Quintet Sextet . . . Medical bulletin: we send best 
wishes to two chaps both suffering from slipped discs - John 
Surman and Eddie Prevost. Take it easy . . . ASCAP have 
made Ornette Coleman the winner of their ASCAP Duke 
award for this year, recognising outstanding achievement ir 


to Jim Simpson: e- 


■re had a “Best 


Shirt” award, I doubt if you’d be in the running . . . Another 
radio note: Jazz Today is set to return on Radio 3 in the 
summer after all with sessions from Eddie Prevost, Ed Jones, 
Howard Riley, Iain Ballamy, Annie Whitehead and Pete 
Salter, all to be introduced by our publisher Chris Parker. 
Hotwire proves effective once again . . . Andy Sheppard's 
vocal single held back by vocal problems. No, not Andy’s 
tonsils - he’s having trouble finding a singer who can handle 
vocal chores on his long-awaited shot at the singles charts . . . 
Own trumpet: Wire honoured in the Design and Art Directors 
Association’s Best Of British Design exhibition for 1989 ... I 
wish you all a long hot summer . . . 
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Tim Richards, Spirit Level’s leader and pianist, is 
calm, reflective and urbane - not one, you would have 
thought, who could easily shock you. After all, we were 
already more than an hour into a somewhat cosy conversation 
about the band's achievements and longevity - a celebration of 
Spirit Level’s tenth anniversary. Suddenly he dropped the 
bomb; all I asked was whether he felt the band’s music had 
changed over the years. 

“Yes, well, it has because we’ve all improved as musicians 
and grown together but . . . now . . . there are going to be 
some real changes. On our recent tour, it felt like ten years was 
about long enough and that we’d taken it as far as we could 
with this line-up. So . . .” 

Anniversary becomes obituary. Spirit Level, the paragon of 
hard-working, hard-blowing British jazz groups with an 
international reputation, have disbanded and the quartet of 
Richards plus Paul Dunmall on tenor (described often as one of 
Britain's best kept jazz secrets), Paul Anstey on bass and Tony 
Orrell on drums are going their separate ways. 


Spirit Level II with three new members, the group’s decision 
to break up certainly marks the demise of something rare in 
the parochial, incestuous UK jazz scene - a core band that had 
stayed together for an extended period. 

Born out of a deep respect for the music of John 
Coltrane, and a love of the intensity and interactive possibili¬ 
ties of his classic quartet in particular, it is salutary to remind 
those who cry “derivative" that Spirit Level were forging their 
own acoustic hard bop/post-bop collisions and progressions 
this side of the water while Wynton and his contemporaries 
were still learning their bop ABCs from Art Blakey. And 
Spirit Level were forging it harder and fresher than most in 
either territory, musical or geographical. Ballads are not Spirit 

melodies and modal or open springboards for improvisation. 

Their commitment was evident the last time I saw the 
quartet in Cardiff earlier this year. A band which has always 
revelled in the raw physicality of live performances, this was 
not a group running out of musical possibilities. As much as 










the music was tight and controlled, it was far-flung and 
volatile; a freshness achieved through each member’s freedom 
to pull and shift the music in different directions. 

Dunmall in particular stretched the post-bop further than 
most; breaking out into his searing, quicksilver flights, 
drummer Tony Orrell moving with him to lock in Coltrane/ 
Elvin Jones-type exchanges. Yet the music always returned to 
a more chordal or melodic approach or to the Monk-like spaces 
in Richards’ solos. It is this tension between structure and 
openness that made Spirit Level’s music so compelling. 

“Our music has always fallen between two camps; Paul was 
pulling it into the free area and I reined him back,” said 
Richards. “My pieces tend to be more structured than his - 
Paul’s were more open-ended vehicles for blowing. But that 
made for interesting music; most people liked that contrast." 

So why the break-up? Did this creative tension finally snap? 
Apparently not, because both players emphasise practical, 
rather than musical, problems, such as the geographical 
distance between band members - Richards is now based in 
London while Dunmall lives near Worcester and Anstey and 
Orrell remain in Bristol where the band was formed. 

Other commitments must also have been a factor; Anstey 

is no melodramatic mega-rock bust-up: “It’s a perfectly 

(Richards: London 1952, Dunmall: Kent 1953) and having 
both been classically trained from an early age and encouraged 
by jazz-loving musician fathers, Tim Richards and Paul 
Dunmall’s lives and music from their mid-teens to when they 
met in Bristol in their mid-20s diverged drastically. 

While Richards was leading his own jazz-rock bands while 
completing a general science degree at Durham University and 
developing his own composing and improvisational style out 
of Monk, Mingus and Coltrane, eventually moving to Bristol 
in 1976 to concentrate full-time on music, Dunmall was 
pursuing paths more cosmically hippy. 

“A working class lad from Welling", Dunmall left school at 
15 and spent two years repairing instruments at Bill Lewing- 
ton’s shop in London. “Musicians like Roland Kirk, Ben 
Webster and John Surman used to bring their horns in and I 
used to have a toot on them,” he remembers. 

Turning professional at 17, by the time he was 25 
Dunmall’s musical education was considerably broader. Along 
the way he had spent two years touring Europe with a 
progressive rock band called Marsupilami, joined Divine Light 
Mission, an Indian meditation sect and travelled with their big 
band to live and play pop and other musics in the States, 
rehearsing occasionally with Alice Coltrane. He had played 
salsa with Hispanics in LA, spent a year touring and recording 
with Johnny “Guitar" Watson before finally returning to 
England to play folk music with Dando Shaft, whose members 


included Danny Thompson and John Stevens. 

The big band rehearsals with Alice Coltrane were especially 
significant for the 19-year-old Dunmall because he was 
already, as he remains today, a lover of John Coltrane’s music. 

“I’m drawn towards free music - with the right players it’s 
the best and highest music you can possibly experience,” he 
claims. “If you get it right, something happens that you have 
no control over. When Alice Coltrane was rehearsing the 
Divine Light band there was this free section and I was away, 
eyes closed, wheeey, fucking off we go - but she stopped me 

playing free music they were always centred, always calm 
inside. They were words of wisdom to a 19-year-old. That’s it 
- the best musicians are vessels. It’s not them; if you can bypass 
the mind then the music takes over.” 

Dunmall says this happens when he plays with Mujician, 
the new quartet led by pianist Keith Tippett with Paul Rogers 
on bass and Tony Levin on drums. “It’s the quietest music I’ve 
ever played and the loudest. It’s very special; music for the 
90s." Add Dunmall’s work with Barry Guy and the London 
Jazz Composers Orchestra, with Jon Corbett’s Dangerous 
Musics and with Danny Thompson among others, as well as 
the recent release of his first solo, multi-tracked CD on Eddie 
Prevost’s Matchless label, and it appears Paul Dunmall is 
unlikely to remain a secret much longer. 

Meanwhile, the new Spirit Level looks like this; 

Cleyndert on bass. They are expert choices by Richards, 
combining the experience and compatibility of Underwood’s 
playing - he has been associated with Spirit Level, one of the 
regular pool of deps, since 1984 - the highly talented and 
equally versatile Mark Sanders who has also played in the band 
before and the younger Cleyndert who has worked through a 
variety of more straight-ahead bop bands led by players like 
Peter King, Don Weller and Tommy Chase. 

Tim Richards will also continue to appear with his own trio 
and in forthcoming duo projects with former Loose Tubes 
saxophonist and clarinettist Steve Mulligan, and with the 
keyboardist in-demand, Roland Perrin. Yet, in fine manage¬ 
rial fashion, Richards leaves his final thoughts to the future 
and the new group. “I’m very enthusiastic about this new 
line-up - I’m confident it will be another great band.” 

Given the great diversity of Richards’ writing - his 
compositions range from tough, catchy hard bop themes to 

recently released Swiss Radio Tapes cassette which is the old 
Spirit Level’s swansong - perhaps his words will prove to be, 
ahem, on the level. • 

Mice In The Wallet (Spotlite) 

Proud Owners (Spotlite) 

Killer Bunnies - with Jack Walrath (Spotlite) 

The Swiss Radio Tapes (Cassette only) 
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Mature, Mellow, And Of Rare Quality 
So Much For Herb, 

What About The Whiskey He Makes? 

Tough old birds like Herb Fanning here are why you’ll 
continue to find Jack Daniel’s so smooth. 

Mr. Fanning has held every job in our Hollow. So he knows 
his whiskey inside out. And though he’s long retired these days, 
we occasionally bring him back to check on things. You see, we know 
there’s a certain rareness you’ve come to expect in Jack Daniel’s. 

We can’t ever risk changing that. And with prideful watchdogs like 
Herb on the scene, we don’t think we ever will. 



SMOOTH SIPPIN’ TENNESSEE WHISKEY 
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After Henry 

Richard Scott keeps his theory 


Photo by Mark Douet. 


“When I look at the charts or at the things people write 
about music, I realise how totally insignificant what I do is to 
the vast majority of people. But I like marginality, I embrace 
it completely. I don’t sell huge amounts of records, I don’t get 
written about in the press; but I do get real feedback, positive 
and negative. After a concert people come and talk to me, and 
even if they don’t like it they go, What the hell are you doing 
that shit for? I like that kind of contact. Tea?” 

Fred Frith comes from a family where “music would have 
been difficult to avoid”; his father listening to Debussy and 

Frith. He began violin lessons, age five, then switched to 
guitar in his teens, playing Beatles and Shadows tunes. At 
Cambridge in the late 1960s he found himself assailed by the 
plethora of sounds made available by a burgeoning LP 


industry: Indian, Korean, Japanese musics, Flamenco, blues, 
folk, Zappa, Beefheart, Cage and Berio; and on meeting 
saxophonist Tim Hodgkinson he discovered Ornette, Miles 
and Mingus too. 

Frith and Hodgkinson formed political/art rock group 
Henry Cow and moved to London in the early 70s, when Frith 
met Derek Bailey for the first time at a gig where he and 
Bailey’s girlfriend were the only members of the audience 
("That’s how it was for Derek in those days”). Cow signed to 
Virgin Records and the group spent several years building a 
reputation in Europe, but finding little interest in their own 
country. In 1978 they split and, after working with Chris 

York and ended up staying there, working with fellow 
cross-culture eclectics like Bill Laswell and John Zorn, in 







fired frith 



was it Technology without tears? 

“Well, the first piece, ‘Sadness, Its Bones Bleached Behind 
Us’, was my first encounter with a Synclavier that Henry 
Kaiser had bought and he invited me to go and check it out. 

that was tense, with rigid pulses in it; she showed me some of 
the gestures of the dancing involved, which was very emo¬ 
tionally charged. I didn’t want to have the same pulse going 

different pulses which are mathematically related to each other 

one kind of pulse, I could whip the rug out from under it and 
put another one in. I wrote parts which would fit in with the 
pulses, recorded the pulses, and then sampled me singing and 

sounds and my voice all mixed in. 

“Later, I did the third piece, ‘Jigsaw’, for another dance 
company. The dance in this instance was about surfaces and 

surface — but I wanted to give the feeling that something was 
going on under this. What I came up with was to close-mike 
myself breathing heavily and hitting myself on my chest and 

being to create a very emotionally-charged resonance that 

So he abuses himself os well! Perhaps I’m touching on the 
very nerve of his artistic stimulus here. He doesn’t seem too 
chuffed with this notion. 

"Oh my God, you’ve got a theory! I knew you’d have a 
theory! Musicians are the only people in the world who are 
even more paranoid than journalists, you know." 

work at this year’s Glasgow Jazz Festival in June and at a 
London concert in July; a project that will involve improvising 
duos with Zorn, vocalist Tenko, Tim Hodgkinson and a film 
animator who does live animation. He'll also be showing off 
his new band Keep The Dog, which plays all sorts of tunes 
from the last 15 years including one Henry Cow song and 
several Art Bears pieces. In September he'll be touring Britain 
with Tim Hodgkinson and returning in October with Naked 
City. 

first time ever.” he muses. "Things are looking up now.” 

Other of his recent activities include producing scores for 
the ROVA saxophone quartet, a piece for guitar quartet, and a 
soundtrack for a Canadian film called Top Of His Head ; plus he 

four guitars and live animation for this year’s New Music 
America Festival in New York. (As well as lots of free 

Perhaps he’s not quite as marginal as he thinks? 






the new face in 
digital jazz 

headfirst 

A new label committed to musical excellence. 

A new label which encompasses all the diversity of 
jazz - fusion to swing, new age to traditional. 

A hand-picked roster of new and established artists. 

gary herbig 

Former Billboard # 10. The self-titled debut solo 
album from a blazing saxophone talent 

sherry winston love madness 

Currently Billboard Top 20. A brilliantly emotive 
new album from a major new jazz flute star. 

Patrice Rushen and Eric Gale guest. 

jules broussard 

A self-titled album which confirms Broussard's 
reputation as one of the world's most outstanding 


rick zunigar new frontier 

The guitarist who has recorded with everyone from 
Stevie Wonder to Michael Franks now explores the 
many facets of his own musical frontier on his debut 
solo album. 

dave pell octet live atalfonse's 

The first time the all-star Dave Pell Octet has 
been captured live, this direct-to-digital recording 
revitalises the great West Coast jazz sounds of 
the fifties. 
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It really is okay to listen to the grey voice. It comes words: brian mort 

from a long way back and a long way down. It has become, photo: gino sprio 

almost without our noticing, one of the essential jazz voices. 

On renewing acquaintance, the Norwegians like to say 
“Takk for sist", which is something like “Thanks for the last 
time". I first saw Jan Garbarek in the flesh exactly ten years 
ago in his native Oslo. By then, he had established himself as 













tutelage of saxophonist Arne Domnerus, there was a very 
fruitful exploration of jazz in sacred settings. The same is true 
of folk forms; Garbarek’s 1988 Legend Of The Seven Dreams 
opens with a long adaptation of a traditional Samisk joik. S 
then he has been recording with singer Agnes Buen Gamas, 
sister of one of Norway's most distinguished exponents of 
Hardanger fiddle (a distinctive folk instrument with addition¬ 
al drone strings); Garbarek leaves his sax in its case - “or it 
would sound as if there were two voices" — but performs all the 
other instruments except the Hardanger fiddle. 

“I only really became aware of the folk element around 1966 
when I played for the first time with Don Cherry. He was 
dressed in traditional Turkish clothes and was playing Indian 
instruments. I’d read earlier on the sleeve of one of Coltrane’s 
albums that he very much liked Ravi Shankar and it just 
happened that Shankar was in Oslo in 1963. I went to see what 
it was all about; if Coltrane liked it, then I liked it. There were 
only about 20 people there, but it was absolutely fantastic. 
That recognition that there was a very strong and refined 
musical culture on another continent had a big influence on 
my music. I hadn't thought of it before, but that was why, 
later, I didn’t find what Don Cherry was doing at all strange. " 

The most concrete outcome of Garbarek’s exposure to 
Ravi Shankar’s music was the 1984 album Song For Everyone , 
recorded with the great sitarist and released (inevitably) by 
ECM. 

“Practically all my work is on ECM, so I’ve no basis for 
comparison. It came about this way. We had a quartet in 
Norway: Terje Rypdal, Arild Andersen, Jon Christensen and 
myself. We made and paid for a tape and were looking to have 
it released, impossible in Norway at that time. We went to 
Italy in 1969 to play a festival - George Russell and his band 
were also there - and 1 knew that there were lots of labels 
around, interested in music like ours. I asked around and then 


company. I introduced myself and told him about the tape. He 

own production and told me that I should just wait for his call. 
Like, Don’t call us, we'll call you. So I went back to Oslo and a 

should book time at the studio, get a nice engineer and have 
ECM albums, the first real production, and certainly the first 
that. Manfred Eicher likes the place and the engineer (Jan Erik 

Eicher’s professionalism is legendary, and Garbarek’s hardly 
lags. I was intrigued to find out the story behind his tenor 
neck, which is flat - like an alto - rather than curved. 


“That was really an experiment which turned out to be not 
very significant at all. I always found the alto easier to play, 
low notes, top notes, generally moving around. So when the 

to make I asked if they could build me something like an alto 

was important to me was that my hands were down, maybe 
four inches, the angle was very good, and from the first 
moment I played it I knew I would keep that shape.” 

He is also known as one of those, relatively rare, who prefer 
the curved soprano. “Like I said, I was heavily into Coltrane 
and wanted to play soprano. I didn’t like the straight ones and 
for years didn’t play it at all. Then one day I was walking 
around Stockholm and saw this curly one in a shop window 
and thought, I’d better try that. It was a cheap little thing, 
but again as soon as I tried it, it felt good. I could have it 
round my neck, my fingers were free to move, and the sound 
came up, like a proper saxophone. I don’t know what I'd do if I 
lost it, or lost it permanently. It was stolen once, off a stage in 
Germany. We had just finished a set and I left it in its case 
under the piano. When we came back to play an encore it was 
gone; 1500 people in the place. I got it back, though. After 

Nothing happened until about three months later. Police in 
another German city raided someone who was suspected of 
dealing in stolen goods and one of the policemen remembered 

He’s easier with the technicalities, the minutiae of 
brass and reed, than with any attempts to classify or taxono- 
mise his work. That, he makes it clear, is for others to do if 
they choose. What he has done, in that deceptively grey voice, 
is to strike a direction for improvised music which is aware of 
the entire Afro-American tradition but at the same time 
unconstrained by it. To use a line of Soderstrom’s (written 
about Tomas Transtromer, a poet Garbarek has himself set), 
he seems to "see the broken connection of things". If his immediate 
tradition is a fragmentary one, he sees no need for synthetic 

ly, at best spiritually, there are ties and unities. 

“Once I heard an interview with Miles Davis which was very 
enlightening. He was asked about his favourite music and all 
he said was ‘Music has to have highs and it has to have lows’. I 
thought that was really very precise. You have to define what 
is low and high within your own work, but you need that span 
or there will be no dynamic and no forward motion. The 
future? It isn’t that I’d ever deliberately say Now I’m going to 
try this or that. I like to let things happen. You hear a 

back. Never." ^ • 
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Keith Jarrett 


have incisive moments dotted through their length). But The 
Survivors Suite, the only time ECM got the group in the studio, 
remains not just Jarrett’s strongest record to date but, 
arguably, the strongest in the ECM catalogue. 

Knowing that the band, in 1976, was near the end of its 
lifespan Jarrett marshalled his most rigorously focused music 
for a parting shot. In The Survivors Suite there is no waiting for 
the Muse, no groping for a result. From the beginning, Jarrett 
has all the music in his grip. The labyrinthine composition 

drive towards the climax of side two is among the most 
moving in modern music. It’s choked with emotion, Dewey 
Redman absolutely titanic over the broken/surging rhythms. 

I’m sure Jarrett knew what he had in that band, musically, 
but leading it cannot have been a particularly joyful task on a 
day-to-day basis. At that time Haden was a liability, often 
sick, while Redman grizzled, wishing he were back with 
Ornette, conspicuously lacking in respect. I recall standing by 
the stage when Jarrett was taking a lengthy solo on the Osi 
drums (a box of wood, basically, like slit-drums). Jarrett was 
flailing, trying to drive the music up to the next level while 
Redman was hollering “Stroll, man, stroll!" at him. Enough of 
that and anybody might say as Jarrett did in a 1987 interview 
with the classical magazine Fanfare , “What I really would have 
as a band ideally would be a bunch of kids, guys, ladies, who'd 
never played instruments before. Get them all together and 
that would be potentially great." Great, presumably, because 
Jarrett would teach them and there would not be any arguments. 

While the American Quartet was prepared to fight Jarrett 
all the way down the line, the Scandinavian group that 
succeeded it as his touring unit was nobody’s communal or 
democratic outfit. Jan Garbarek, Palle Daniellson and Jon 
Christensen were in awe of Jarrett’s reputation and had, 
virtually, to be coaxed out of their shells to play at all. I saw 
that group in Hannover in ’76 or thereabouts and remember 
Garbarek white-knuckled, hanging on to a cowbell with 
palpable terror in what was supposed to be a light, grooving 

sometimes (unfortunately) called, did rally, under Jarrett’s 
very critical direction and found out how to play his music. 
Until some new evidence turned up, I’d always thought they 
were better in the studio. The tightly written pieces on 
Belonging and My Song seemed to suit the band more than the 
open-ended things on Nude Ants, the double album from the 
Village Vanguard recorded in 1979- 

But Personal Mountains , recorded in Japan a month before 
the Vanguard sessions, changes that perspective. Despite the 
grim title, more Jarrettese (“Personal Mountains" ... it 
sounds like “Pet Rocks”) it’s a compelling, convincing record, 
with some marvellous group playing. At the Vanguard, Jarrett 
seemed disinclined to give Garbarek adequate solo space. In 
Japan, the saxophonist was at the centre of the sound, finding 
new things to play. Listen to the flute-like sonorities he finds 
at the top of the horn in the 14th minute of the title track. 
You can hear Jarrett’s jaw drop in amazement. It’s followed by 


a reading of the ballad “Prism”. Five years later, the 
“Standards” trio had a crack at the song on the Changes album 
and got nowhere near the simple dignity of the Scandinavian 


Ir’s bizarre, actually, that music of this quality 
has been gathering dust in a vault for ten years when Jarrett 

general public. 

“You’ve recorded Jarrett on so many occasions,” critic 
Jerome Reese said to producer Manfred Eicher in Musician a 
couple of years ago. “Don’t you sometimes think there’s too 
much?” Eicher responded, “Why should I say that? Does a 
publisher tell a writer to write less?” 

Jarrett’s sales may still be healthy enough - The Koln Concert 
was at 1.7 million and climbing last time I asked - but the 
apparently indiscriminate swamping of the market with 
material that is, at best, capricious has hurt his reputation 
badly. Maybe irreparably. 

A curious keyboardist could reasonably ask himself, How 

But the question does not immediately merit double-album 
documentation. It's a sketchbook idea. Jarrett's Clavichord and 
Spirits records could easily have been boiled down to a single 

worth salvaging). How many critics have had the stamina to 
find the good music in the ten-album Sun Bear Concerts, ? The 
bulk of his output and his uninviting personality tend to keep 
even the well-intentioned at bay. 

It’s significant that his performances of other composers’ 
works have found him drawn to the likes of Alan Hovhaness 
and Lou Harrison, composers who also seem to have trouble 
throwing anything away. At the last count, Hovhaness had 
over 400 works in circulation. (On the other hand, Jarrett’s 
also played Arvo Part’s music, where there’s no wastage at all.) 

And now he’s working his way through Bach. We already 
have his version of The Well-Tempered Clavier, which is as 
pleasant as it is unnecessary. Next up are The Goldberg 

pathetic critic would make some barb about the music having 
been written, originally, to put a rich man to sleep. Not me. 
It’s obviously a severe challenge for a pianist to put himself in 
the firing line for comparison with the great players of history. 
After Glenn Gould, is there any point even in attempting The 
Goldberg Variations ? 

Can these disciplines, the classical tradition, jazz-rooted 

If Jarrett quit classical music tomorrow, would that not be 
less of a loss to the classical tradition than if he never again led 
an improvising band with the strength and mystery of the 
American Quartet or the buoyancy of that short-lived Scan¬ 
dinavian group? 

Or are we all past caring? • 
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i hear a symphony 



If an actor wanted to play a composer, to give a deep, 
convincing, method performance, wouldn’t he — really - have 

layer? And what if he wanted to play at being the greatest 
composer living ? He’d need to unfold a music never heard before. 

“The real key, the real distinction between someone who 
hasn't studied music, like me, and someone who has, is that I 
hear music differently. I hear the music as a fan, as a 
music-lover. I don’t understand why things happen, I’m not 
thinking technically, I hear the dream that the composer was 
thinking - I don’t hear that he's using a fifth here, or making a 
modulation from C# to E, or something like that. If you 
know those things are there, you’re gonna hear them. 

"And that’s the problem. 1 didn’t know those things were 
there so I never heard them ... I think training is fabulously 
dangerous. I hate to say that. And it’s so much harder to do it 
the way I’ve done it — I mean, look at me, I’m fucking 40 years 
old, but I'm still just learning how to write music! Really! But 

Glenn Branca, 40, has written six symphonies, and is 
embarking on a seventh. And even if every one of the six grew 
out of a formalist take on a white-trash version-distortion of an 
African-American pop-folk form unknown to Beethoven, 
Bruckner or Brahms; and operates in a theatrical totality of 
ringing sound dependent on the (still-to-be-exhausted) sonic 


characteristics of the amplified vibrating strings on an army of 
guitars, with this seventh the first to use the standard 
symphonic orchestra and stave-notation, that word signals the 
full claim: a man who writes “symphonies” is a man who 
would be seen as a "composer". Is that all there is behind the 
wall-of-sound? 


Branca arrived in New York in the mid-70s to 

Bastard Theatre. A New York in a state of intense aesthetic 
flux. Punk rock - groups like Television, the New York Dolls, 
Blondie and the Ramones - had created by 1977 (ie too late) a 
young hungry audience. The Minimalists - Glass and Reich 
anyway — were beginning to make it uptown. And the wave of 
performance-art and conceptualism was played out. Nothing 
new was going on, and people wanted it: what’s more, it had 
to be to take them at least as far as the Kipper Twins, Patti 

Branca’s first theatre project became a rock group - the 
Theoretical Girls — which he started with the man whose SoHo 
loft was going to be their joint performance-space: Jeff Lohn. 
The Theoretical Girls became an instant No Wave legend, 
challenging increasingly alert audiences with a distorted 
theatre of pop gesture and artful experiment — if they never 
took confrontation as far as Lydia Lunch or James Chance or 
Arto Lindsay did, they provided an intriguing alternative, 










until Lohn and Branca could stand each other no longer. The 
Girls split - and Lohn and Branca seemed to start competing 
for the title First No Wave Classicist. 

Actually, Rhys Chatham was the first. He'd written “Guitar 
Trio” in 77. Chatham, in charge of the new music venue The 
Kitchen’s music programme since 71, was a Juilliard student 
openly fascinated by — quaintly uncomprehending, some said 
— rock’s dense energy, and the potency and potential of the 
solid-state electric guitar. He’d been in rock groups too - Tone 
Deaf and The Din; he’d been the first to hone rock down to a 
single multi-strummed chord, to drive the overtones up and 

didn’t arrive until 1979 - once it did, though, a rush of 
remarkable short-form pieces followed: “Dissonance”, “The 
Spectacular Commodity”, "Lesson No 1" (For Electric 
Guitar)”. He’d found his field. 

No Wave was a confluence of ideas and energies as full of 

half before. But it never found its unifying, rallying poet, its 
LeRoi Jones — the self-help communal spirit quickly dissolved 
into rivalries, dissension, mean-spirited backbiting. Even so, 
after Eno’s No New York LP in 78, and until the Noise Fest in 
’81, the most valuable fun in town rose from the three- 
cornered ego war between Branca, Chatham and Lohn - 
Chatham and Lohn had the classical training, but Branca was 
and remains quite plainly the most successful, as an ex¬ 
perimental artist, as an organiser, as a record company exec, as 
a composer/conductor star wiggling his ass. 


The g u i t a R-army is disbanded. The Sixth Symphony, 
his best, makes for ten years of loudness, experiments with 
tuning, acoustic phenomena, drama - it compresses all he’s 
learnt about epiphanies of aural hallucination and sex’n’drugs 
aesthetic tricks into the dynamics of slow change. The man 
who always wrote with a live space and himself before a 
watching crowd in mind had learned to love pure sound: he 


“It had got to the point in Symphony No 5 that this was a 
piece I danced to. It was amazing ... It went on forever, it was 
unbelievably long. It was very tedious. It had one very didactic 

tension and boredom. I have to admit. It wasn’t meant to be 
offensive, but there was no way you could really enjoy it. But 
man, everyone loved the section that came after it!” 

All the commissions he’s accepting from now on - which 
started last year with music for Peter Greenaway’s Belly Of An 
Architect - will be orchestral. The rock fantasy’s been laid to 
rest. He can concentrate on the classical: himself Glenn Branca 
picking up where Mahler left off: Mahler because music took a 
wrong turn after that. 

“It’s like if you’re writing a story with more than one level - 
his music has more than one level all going at the same time. 
Usually at least three different levels. But when serialism came 
along, this whole idea was completely forgotten. This idea of 
process music, all they were interested in was the timbral 


sound of the orchestra — instead of the psychological potential 
the music has. To communicate. I mean, Mahler is very ironic! 
To be able to communicate irony through music, instrumental 
music is — is interesting ...” 

Mahler in Red Vienna, when the bourgeois codes of 
communication became so full, so transparent, that they 
self-destructed. Mahler the conductor/composer star, wiggling 
his ass. Nineteenth century music knew so much that it 
couldn’t go on: it found out what it didn’t know, what it was 
keeping silent. Modernism, the great break, was often no 
more than a series of anxious rapprochements with non¬ 
western cultures (Pound and Chinese ideograms, Picasso and 
African masks, Stravinsky and jazz). 

Which was ultimately the opening that let rock in, and 
bruisers like Branca, who heard differently. If he’s successful, 
he’ll have driven new roots down for a lost music - the draggy 
pulse and tonal clusters in his new orchestral writing will read 

of Husker Du. Perhaps. We just have to wait and see. 

“I use myself as an indicator. I come from no kind of 
sophisticated background. I have no credentials whatsoever. 
And I think if I can be into something, then anybody can be 
into them. I mean, really. That’s always been what’s behind 
my music.” 

By dint of will, of self-invention, he’s become a “real 
s, he’s still more interesting 
r says calls the whole tradition he’s 
hoping to be accepted by into question: inventing a music 
everyone could hear, but no one could copy, with specially 
built instruments, his arcane tuning systems, a pet rock 
orchestra only he could use. 

And beyond this he’s the first artist who’s dealing deeply 
with the questions Cage - who once compared his music to 
fascism — first asked, the questions of power, intention and 
self-management. They’re both anarchists. Cage still poses as 
the saintly Prince Kropotkin; Branca is a bomb-throwing 
nihilist, a Weatherman - when his desire for respect seems 
most craven, the result’s likely still to be A Martian Sends A 
Sonata Home. 

The put-on became spectacle - and the spectacle turned out 
better than the real thing. Branca’s favourite word is “unbe¬ 
lievable” - his tone an actor’s self-regarding self-destructive 
macho, shot through with a Boston bum’s sarcasm. Has his 
attitude to his own music changed? 

“I've become more singleminded. You could look all the 
way back to the beginning. From a guy who’s completely 
fooling around, not even intending to be a musician, to a guy 
who’s become absolutely obsessed with capturing a little piece 
of magic in a jar. I’ve heard this stuff, and I want to put it on 
paper. I know how to create music that can get this kind of 
acoustic phenomenon in a room. But I actually want to be able 
to write the acoustic phenomenon itself on a piece of paper 
... As far as being a composer, and all that, being asked, 
What do you do?, it’s just a lot easier to say, I’m a composer.”• 



★ subscribe to this magazine and we’ll send you down under. 



with this issue, write "DOWN under" on it in some 
convenient white space, and send it in with sixteen quid, or 
whatever the right rate is according to where you are. Not only 
do you get JM’s new record, you get a year’s worth of wire. 


Kangaroos hop for it. All you have to do is write a cheque. 








Plus June tunesfrom MILES DAVIS, DAVID MURRAY, HENRY THREADGILL, 


JOHN SCOFIELD, JOHN ABERCROMBIE 








WORSHI 

(Silkhear 


(Silkheart SHLP 110) 


trumpeter Dennis Gonzalez and Silkheart boss 

with the Paul Motian Trio in the late 1970s - a 
situation due, it seems, to the saxophonist's 

consequent disregard for commerce. "It's like I 
don't live in the world around us," he’s quoted 


Olu Dara's thin-toned corner is typically judi¬ 
cious, and Fred Hopkins and Andrew Cyrille 


m Nigh, b 









discography in the viewfinder, then freeze- 
framing and blowing up details and reintegrat¬ 
ing them in a context which by dint of the 
historical references will resist date-stamping. 

Take “Mr Pastorius”, for example, Miller 
and Miles’ wake for the late, great Weather 

1957, 1975 and right now. Miles's horn is 
loaded with the haunted lyricism that disting¬ 
uished Lift To The Scaffold , but the mix 

i against Jason Miles’s "submarine" synth tex¬ 
tures (refer to Siesta) and the spooky depth- 
soundings of Miller’s overdubbed bass clarinet. 
On bass, Marcus does an admirable job of 
evoking Jaco on fretless without sounding - as 

sensitivity he was rarely able to show in the 
nothing but. 

Well, there are always newish beats to be 
utilised. Both “Big Time" and "JilM” take their 


certainly exhilarating places to visit, though 
I'm not sure I'd like to live there myself (except 
perhaps in the utterly captivating "House Of 
Gold "). At different rimes. Brackcen's tenor 
style is reminiscent of both Albert Ayler (the 
declamatory phrasing) and Sonny Rollins (the 
exuberantly writhing lines); he is, though, 
more restrained and conventionally lyrical than 
either, and has clearly picked his own path 
between models. Likewise with composition: 
Ornette is the obvious influence, notably the 

pieces like "Cing Cong" and the enigmatic 


Miles Davis 
Amandla 

(Warner Bros 9 2583 1) 


sto (kybds). Joh 
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Ellington back on “It Don't Mean A Thing If 
It Ain’t Got That Go-Go Swing”. Ricky 

pushing a band forward, a springy, fluid kind 
of beat you could listen to forever. On "Jilli", 
big band riffs, built largely out of keyboard 
sounds plus Garrett, loom our of the mix then 
clear to reveal the syncopations of drums, 

Bigham, Patterson). It's a breezy, optimistic 
guitars on the supremely ill-tempered Dark 


. Bigham (kylxls.d 
Hy. Billy Spacer 


pitable for fellow travellers. Most of the shift¬ 
ing soundscapes of electric-era Miles from 

Jason Miles(symh-prog). (Collective personnel.) for the trumpeter to grace with his particular 
charisma. Sidemcn have been there to fill the 

Davis Plays Marcus Miller. Tutu II or III. The had a sense of his musicians as equals, the way 
bright, glossy pop production is familiar now Coltrane, Rollins, Evans, Williams, Shorter 
but remains beguilingly pretty and reconfirms etc etc were. Since the Big Vote for Marcus 
Miller's position as one of the cleverest con- Miller, that’s changed. The bassist/multi- 












NEW RELEASE ON INCUS FROM 

TONY BEVAN, GREG KINGSTON 
AND MATT LEWIS 


RAYBARRETTO PONCHO SANCHEZ 
and others to be announced 
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blues numbers, especially the amusing imita- 

on "Boogie Children". But the 12 tracks also 
include the Sam Cooke popper "Good News" 








CRIME DOESN’T PAY . 


. BUT YOU CAN SAVE MONEY ON IT 

sks offer for readers of this magazine. Eight classic titles from the Quarte 


CHOOSE FROM THESE EXCEPTIONAL TITLES: 


Mel Arrighi, Alter Ego (£6.90) 
offer price £2.50 
Tough, amusing private e 
‘Arrighi takes today'i 
andformula suspense and n. 


Ruth Dudley Edwards, The Saint 
Valentine’s Day Murders (£6.50) 
offer price £2.50 

Young civil servant, seconded to a newly 
vatised corporation, finds the office a s 
hotbed of enmities and feuds, one of v 



"One of the funniest and best-mitten fit 
- SCOTSMAN 


psycholinguistics. 

itelligent. unpredictable and extraordinarily funny ." 
- SAN FRANCISCO EXAMINER-CHRONICLE 
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JAZZ FESTIVAL 


23rd JUNE-2nd JULY 1989 


For your FREE copy of the Jazz Festival 
brochure telephone 041 226 3262 
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